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Von Stilli Celebrates 
Tenth Anniversary 


All Souls’ Unitarian Church of Tulsa, 
Okla., celebrated the tenth anniversary of 
its minister and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. 
A. E. von Stilli, Sunday, January 22. 

A special anniversary service was held 
during the regular morning church hour, 
with a congregation numbering 268 in at- 
tendance. Dr. George F. Patterson of 
Boston, Mass., director of the Department 
of the Ministry of the American Unitarian 
Association, delivered the morning ser- 
mon. Another guest for the anniversary 
service was Rabbi Abraham Shusterman 
of the Temple Israel, the reformed Jewish 
church of Tulsa. Rabbi Shusterman gave 
the morning prayer. 

Sunday evening a reception was held in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. von Stilli in the 
parish house. Mr. and Mrs. von Stilli 
were the recipients of many gifts, letters 
and telegrams from friends and fellow 
ministers. As an anniversary gift from 
the church Mr. and Mrs. von Stilli were 
presented with an oriental rug by the 
president of the church, T. H. Hammett. 
As a special anniversary gift to the church, 
Mr. Hammett presented Mr. von Stilli 
with fourteen new membership cards, all 
signed on the anniversary date. 

In the receiving line with Mr. and Mrs. 
von Stilli was Mrs. von Stilli’s father, A. E. 
Loeffler, and her sister, Mrs. Milton E. 
Bates, both of Louisville, Ky. They came 
to Tulsa especially to attend the anni- 
versary services. 

Dr. Patterson, who was also in the re- 
ceiving line, made an address of congratu- 
lation to the minister and his wife for their 
ten years of service to the Tulsa church, 
and also congratulated the Tulsa group 
upon their success achieved in that ten 
years. 

D.L.S. 
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Lenten Services at 
Headquarters 


During Lent there is to be a series of 
six half-hour devotional services for Uni- 
tarian ministers at eleven o’clock on Mon- 
day mornings in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. The services will be in 
charge of the following: 

February 27: Dr. Charles E. Park. 

March 6: Rey. Herbert Hitchen. 

March 13: Dr. Charles R. Joy. 

March 20: Dr. Christopher R. Eliot. 

March 27: Rev. Dan H. Fenn. 

April 3: Dr. Frederic W. Perkins. 


Unitarian Ministers’ 
Monday Club 


On March 13, at 11.30 a. m., following 
the devotional service at 11 o’clock, the 
Universalist Ministers will hold a union 
meeting with the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Club, in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, to discuss ‘‘Obligations to Spain.” 
The subject will be introduced by David 
E. Jones, recently returned from service 
with the American Lincoln Brigade. 


Czechoslovakian 


Fund 


The response to the appeal for the 
Service Commission in Czechoslo- 
vakia continues to be generous. Up 
to date of The Register going to press 
February 16, $7300 of the $20,000 
asked for is either in hand or pledged, 
and considerable sums are in pros- 
pect immediately. However, if we 
are to enable our representatives to 
accomplish the task which they have 
set out to do and to help the liberal 
churches in Czechoslovakia in the 
way that they should be helped, a 
considerable number of large sums is 
needed. 

Dr. Dexter has just received a 
letter from Prague in which the 
members of our Unitarian Church 
express their happiness at the fact 
that Mr. and Mrs. Sharp are going 
to be with them. Miss Virginia 
Wastcoat of Taunton, Mass., the 
third member of our delegation, 
sailed on Friday, February 10, and 
will join the Sharps soon in Prague. 

As indicated elsewhere, Mrs. Nor- 
bert Capek, the wife of our minister 
in Prague, is arriving here February 
28 and will be available to speak at 
our services. She can give us first- 
hand information as to most recent 
developments. 

All contributions for the fund 
should be sent to Seth T. Gano, 
treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Mrs. Capek to Lecture 
in America 


Mrs. Norbert F. Capek, wife of the min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church of Prague, 
will arrive in New York on February 25 
for a prolonged visit to the United States. _ 

Mrs. Capek was born in a town of the 
Sudeten territory of Czechoslovakia and 
came to the United States as a young girl. 
She was educated at Columbia University _ 
and, upon graduation, worked for eight | 
years as a librarian in the New York Pub- 
lic Library. There she translated many 
Czechoslovakian books into English. 

She married Dr. Norbert F. Capek | 
while he was visiting this country and in 
1921 returned to her native country. Since — 
that time she has appeared frequently on 
the lecture platform in Prague and other 
cities in Czechoslovakia, speaking on sub- 
jects having to do with American tradition 
and cultural life. She was one of the found- 
ers of the American Institute in Prague. 

Mrs. Capek is available for lecturing in 
this country and may be reached directly — 
in care of Mrs. Joseph Friedrich, 25-29 
90th Street, Jackson Heights, Long Island, 
N. Y., or through the American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Her lecture subjects are as follows: © 

A General Survey of Czechoslovakia. 

The Social Development of Czecho- 

slovakia. 

Art and Music of Czechoslovakia. 

The Unitarian Wife of the President of 

Czechoslovakia. 
The Czechoslovak Church. 


Rev. Duncan Howlett 


over WIXAL March 12 


Rev. Duncan Howlett, minister of the 
First Congregational Society in New Bed- 
ford, Mass. (Unitarian), will speak over © 
worldwide shortwave Station WIXAL on © 
Sunday, March 12, at 5 p. m. EST, on © 
the Sunday Afternoon Meditation. This — 
program of prayer and meditation may be — 
heard by listeners in this country and 
abroad on a frequency of 11.79 megacycles 
(25.4 meters). 

Station WIXAL is the noncommercial — 
shortwave station “dedicated to enlighten- 
ment”’ and to programs of education and 
spirituality. 


Forthcoming Events 


February 26: Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
director of Unitarian Youth Commis- 
sion, speaking in the evening to the 
young people of the Chicago Area at the 
First Unitarian Church. 

February 26: Sunday evening union ser- 
vice, Arlington Street Church, Boston. 
Sermon by Rev. Leslie T. Pennington. / 

March 8: New York League of Unitarian 
Women, All Souls’ Church, Miss 
Frances Wood. Dr. Frank J. O’Brien. 
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Pius XI 


COURAGE is not less appealing to the hearts of 
men everywhere when it is displayed by those in high 
places, and the courage which was the outstanding 
quality of Pius XI had won universal admiration long 
before his death. He was a mountain-climber in his 
youth, and something of the daring of the Alpinist 
was apparent in all his acts, even when he had to bid 
farewell to his beloved mountains and enter the self- 
imposed imprisonment of the Vatican. He never 
hesitated to speak the truth as God gave him to see the 
truth, and the instinctive response of the world—even 
of those who disagreed sharply with what he said— 
was prompt and wholehearted. When he died, his 
mourners included all who can recognize a brave man 
when they see him. 

Unitarians are sometimes supposed to stand at 
the extreme opposite pole from Roman Catholics in the 
world of religious faith; but, perhaps for this very 
reason, they are quick to recognize and applaud the 
high human qualities displayed by certain of the 
great leaders of the Church of Rome, with whom 
they can feel a bond of spiritual kinship that is deeper 
and stronger than the clear-cut differences in theo- 
logical beliefs and ecclesiastical policies. For this 
reason, their sympathy with the great multitudes of 
grieving Catholics throughout the world today is no 
merely perfunctory or casual gesture of vague good 
will, but an expression of sincere respect for the per- 
sonal character of the man whose death is a real loss 
to us all as well as to the members of his own Church. 

Pius XI will long be remembered for many things, 
but it is not unlikely that the world will cherish above 
all else his outspoken championship of the rights of 
labor, his forthright affirmation that modern industry 

must be judged first of all by its human product, and 
his unfailing devotion to the ideals of peace. In an 
age of infinitely complex and baffling conditions, when 
good men do not agree as to how the values of civiliza- 
tion can best be preserved, his quiet but unfaltering 
voice has been a steadying influence in every crisis, 
and his blameless spirit has been like a shining and 
reassuring beacon. 
Frederick May Eliot, 
President, American Unitarian Association. 


“The Pattern on the Mountain” 


LAST WEEK we spoke of the small, easily handled 

and well printed Lenten manual prepared by Edwin 
Burdette Backus of the Indianapolis Unitarian church 
and published by the Beacon Press at the nominal 
price of ten cents. Regarded merely as an anthology 
_of religious thought and aspiration the book is worth 
: 


much more than that. Indeed we have almost enough 
faith left in the rationality of man to dare to predict 
that some Unitarians will buy this book and then pay 
to have it bound in cloth or leather so that it may be- 
come a permanent companion. 

But why should Unitarians observe Lent? Let 
us humbly acknowledge that we never fully realized 
why until we read the introduction to this manual 
and found that it is compulsory; Unitarians have no 
choice in the matter. For the word Lent does not 
signify, as many of us may have thought, an arbi- 
trarily made division of the so-called ‘‘church year.” 
Lent is a part not of the church year but of nature’s 
years: that part in which the days begin to lengthen and 
a new spring comes: that is to say, a new creation 
comes. We cannot help observing it, and if we refuse 
to observe it with our eyes and our minds, our blood 
stream and our nerves will observe it anyway. 

And the invitation of Mr. Backus’ manual is 
that we observe it religiously. That we consciously 
participate in the drama of the renewing of life; that, 
like Antaeus, we renew our contact, in the first place, 
with Mother Earth: “‘An industrial and highly mech- 
anized civilization is playing Hercules to our Antaeus, 
threatening to cut us off from contact with nature in 
which we have our origin.’”’ Hercules, it will be re- 
membered, held Antaeus suspended in the air and so 
overcame him. And the meditation reminds us that 
the psalmist who had not heard the myth of Antaeus 
did have the experience: ‘‘I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills whence cometh my help.” Every day of 
Lent has, in this booklet, its appropriate page, and we 
are led at one and the same time through the nature 
drama and the Christian drama. In his choice of 
material the author has been not only eclectic but 
severe. He has ranged the whole field of human 
thought and aspiration: from Oriental wisdom to 
John Dewey, Johan Bojer and our own Unitarian 
contemporaries. And in the whole mosaic there is 
not a flawed piece nor is there a break in the design. 

The compiler’s own expository contribution to 
the manual is worthy of the jewels upon which it 
throws light. One example may not only show this 
but lead the reader into the determination to avail 
himself of the spiritual resources to which this manual 
is the key: 


The true resurrection on that first Easter morning 
was that which took place in the hearts of his zealous 
followers. They began to discover that all had not been 
lost with the death of their Master and that he still 
spoke in the depths within them. From that humble 
beginning there has grown the great figure of the 
risen Christ. He has been lifted up by “‘the admirable 
tenderness of a John, the civic sense of an Augustine, the 
logic of an Athanasius, the humility of a Saint Francis,” 
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the fervor of a Wesley, the lucid vision of a Channing, 
and the quiet devotion of nameless millions. The 
world has ascended by the path that led to Golgotha 
and beyond. “‘I, if I be lifted up from the earth, shall 
draw all men unto myself.” 


How Shall We Name 
Our Attitudes ? 


A RECENT ASSOCIATED PRESS despatch from 
Stillwater, Okla., says that W. L. Tennyson is back in 
jail again. Tennyson believes that the State Barber 
Price-Fixing Law is unconstitutional. He insists on 
charging only twenty-five cents for a haircut while 
“the price set by the Stillwater Barber Association 
under the law is forty cents.”” As a result of persist- 
ence in this attitude he has been in jail five times and 
has paid two heavy fines. After the last hearing he is 
quoted as saying, “I’m beginning to think this isn’t a 
free country.” 

Obviously we have here an old-fashioned Ameri- 
can individualist who wishes to live according to 
American tradition—and a bunch of cheap, grafting, 
herd-minded politicians won’t let him. 

Hold on, however; let us finish reading the A. P. 
story before we get too heated up about it: ‘Once 
Mr. Tennyson carried his fight to the Supreme Court, 
which upheld the price-fixing.”’ Quick, let us eat our 
words “cheap, grafting, herd-minded’’—we must cer- 
tainly not talk like that about the Supreme Court. 
So we amend our previous motion to read: 

Obviously we have here an obstinate, self-opin- 
ionated man who thinks that because he does not be- 
lieve a law is justified, he’ll ride right through it. That 
a twenty-five cent price for a haircut will not pay rent, 
supplies and labor time means nothing to him. He 
has no sense of team work, of fair play, and his philos- 
ophy is one of dog eat dog. 

So there you are—the question we are here posing 
is one, not of politics, but of ethics: When does rugged 
individualism cease to be a virtue and become refusal 
to play the game under the newer rules necessitated by 
a social order which has grown immeasurably more 
complex and interdependent since rugged individualism 
was forced on its earliest practitioners by the cireum- 
stances of their social life? 

And we know in advance that some readers will 
answer that question by upholding the barber and 
others will answer it by disagreeing with his stand. 

But how many readers will refuse either horn of 
the dilemma, we do not know. We do not know how 
many of them will wonder how a barber who is so 
modest in his financial demands on society ever 
saved up enough money to spend vacations in jail, 
pay fines, and stand the legal expenses of carrying 
a case up to the Supreme Court. If he did it all from 
twenty-five cent haircuts he must have worked over- 
time. If other people aided him they must have had 
an interest in defeating legislation aimed at price 
fixing. And in the furtherance of that interest they 
not only have encouraged a fellow citizen to break 
repeatedly a law which has been O. K.’d by the Su- 
preme Court, but they have spoiled the neat antithesis 
on which we wished to build a discussion of what is 
one of the serious ethical questions of our day. 
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At the Tailor’s 


OLD CLOTHES are the most comfortable and when 
you have to get a new suit a ready-made one is the 
most convenient—if you do not mind a poor fit. To 
visit a tailor, stand up to be measured, go back for a 
preliminary fitting, tremble as pins come within a 
sixteenth of an inch of sticking you, be told that you 
will have to report again in three days, and then per- 
haps have to wait again for a final alteration, is a 
nuisance—but you generally get a better suit of 
clothes. 

When a periodical gets a new suit it is even 
worse. For you are fitting not your own idea of how 
the periodical should look, but your readers’, and 
one reader differeth from another in esthetic judg- 
ment. 

We wish to thank every reader of The Christian 
Register who has taken the trouble to write us his or 
her impressions of the new dress. Indeed we would 
ask some of those who have given us their first im- 
pressions to follow them up in a month or so with their 
second impressions. 

We think the majority of our readers like the new 
format. But there isa minority who donot. Of that 
minority one section was annoyed because the address 
slip was pasted over part of the word Register—some- 
thing which has been rectified. The fact that they 
had never raised that objection against the old design 
showed that they were so used to it that they never 
saw it as a design. 

Another section of that minority thought that 
the new design was too flamboyant. Flamboyant is 
our translation of about six other words that they 
used. One reader said it looked too much like The 
New Masses. As we do not see that paper we do not 
know. But if it does it is pure coincidence. Another 
reader saw Scandinavian influence. As a matter of 
fact the lettering is done in a new idiom in which the 
relations of the elements of the lettering are deter- 
mined geometrically. 

Three readers out of our whole fellowship have 
expressed disappointment that we no longer print 
the Register on a glazed paper. If they will consult 
their oculists, however, they will be told that we have 
displeased them for the sake of pleasing their eyesight. 
A glazed paper reflects light into the eye, dazzles it, 
and fatigues the optic nerve. The paper we now use 
may be replaced by a better paper when our slowly 
but steadily increasing subscription income justifies 
the expenditure. But we hope never to have to go 
back to a paper which is not only a hardship to the 
eye but which is so thin as to permit the top half of 
the magazine to fall backward when you endeavor to 
hold it in one hand for reading. 

We trust that readers who like or dislike the new 
format or any one feature of it will continue to write 
to us. Their letters, like those we have already re- 
ceived, may not all be printed and indeed some of 
them, in the rush of other work, may fail to elicit 
acknowledgment. But we here make a blanket ac- 
knowledgment of all of them and assure their writers 
that every letter we have received or will receive is 


valued and is of definite use in the event that we ever . 


decide on other change of format. 


: 


Religious Ideals in Business Today 


From a radio address on Partnership Sunday. 


A GROUP of very good friends sat one evening be- 
fore a glowing fire to talk, as they had many times 
before, of the vexing problems that trouble the minds 
of everyone today. We talked of politics, state and 
national, the revolution in Spain, the invasion of 
China, the constant threat of war in middle Europe 
and the armament race. There was very little that 
we didn’t talk about. Out of the entire evening’s 
conversation there is one remark which stands clearly 
inmy mind. It was made when we were talking about 
rearmament and war—and kept recurring every time 
the talk turned to some other burning question. 
The statement was, ‘‘After all, I can’t get beyond the 
fundamental moral factor.”’ What its maker meant, 
I believe, was that today too many of us are allowing 
the expedient, the practical, the efficient, to deter- 
mine our choices between the alternatives that we face 
from day to day—and not basing our decisions upon 
the primary question, “Is this action, this program, 
right? Is it consistent with the ideal?” There was at 
least one of us in that group who was trying to apply 
the moral test first. 


Sacred and Secular 


We use the words sacred and secular to describe — 


general categories, but at no one point can we say, 
“Here, the secular ends, and the sacred begins.” 
Wherever human life is involved, there the sacred and 
secular are tied up in one bundle. 

But because, by habit and custom, we go to 
church on Sunday and to business on every other day 
of the week, we are conditioned to the acceptance of 
the idea that from Monday to Saturday we live ac- 
cording to worldly values and concepts, and on Sun- 
day we go to church to subject ourselves to the 
check and influence of spiritual motivation. Our 
problem is how to get the ideals and values that we 
accept on Sunday, in the name of religion, over into 
the life of business on Monday morning. 

Now another difficulty that results from a habit 
of thought—and I believe it is based upon a miscon- 
ception—is that ministers are supposed to be experts 
in the realm of the sacred and business men experts in 
secular concerns. The minister knows the ideals of 
man, and the layman the practical and efficient 
methods of men. And it is these two that must be 
brought together if we are to include the fundamental 
moral factors in our attempt to solve the problems of 
this generation. 

Today in Unitarian churches scattered in almost 
every section of the United States, ministers and lay- 
men are participating in ‘“The New Partnership Plan” 
—a technique which has been devised by the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League to bridge the gulf between the ideals 
of the minister and practical efficiency, and knowledge 
of methods, of the layman. Remember, this is really 
an artificial chasm, for the ideals of the minister are 
one and the same as those of the layman and ofttimes 
the minister is just as practical a business man as the 
most efficient of his laymen. But our habits of think- 
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ing, and our rather consistent failure to apply the re- 
ligious ideal to the immediate problem, the separation 
of Sunday’s meditations from Monday’s management, 
have created the widening gorge. 


What the Partnership Plan Involves 


The New Partnership Plan is a simple and very 
practicable technique. There are three steps: 

First: minister and laymen enter into preliminary 
discussions in order to select the subject most impor- 
tant for consideration, and to exchange viewpoints and 
experiences so that the minister can prepare a sermon 
grounded in a measure of common understanding be- 
tween himself and his laymen. 

Second: the minister then prepares and preaches 
his “Partnership Sermon”—setting forth, with abso- 
lute freedom guaranteed him by his laymen, the religious 
ideals within the field of the chosen subject, as he has 
formulated them from his study of the history and 
experience of mankind. 

Third: following the sermon, minister and laymen, 
especially those particularly responsible for institutions 
and organizations interested in the problem, consider 
the application of the religious ideals to the specific 
problem at hand, endeavoring to arrive at some common 
conclusions, make these conclusions publicly known, 
and finally take whatever action is possible. 

Now, as you can see, this is a very simple but, at 
the same time, a very sound scheme for applying 
democratically our ideals to the concerns of our social, 
political, and economic order. And that is the first 
problem. The traditional ideals of our American de- 
mocracy, of justice, equality of opportunity, racial and 
class brotherhood, fair play, and concern for our 
neighbor’s welfare, are unquestionably higher than 
any developed in any country of the world in any time 
past or present. But it is the application of these ideals 
to institutions and practices of men within our com- 
monwealth that perplexes us. : 

The most important task of the churches of 
America today is to find some way, consistent with 
democratic principles, to influence the business and 
political life of the nation. There is enough idealism 
in our churches on any Sunday morning to clear every 
slum in every city of the land. There is enough con- 
cern for the health and happiness of our neighbors to 
wipe out all poverty by the correction of the evils and 
the strengthening of the weaknesses within our eco- 
nomic structure. There is enough passion for honesty 
to clean up all the political graft in every city hall 
from Houlton, Maine, to San Diego. 


Our Transmission is at Fault 

But because of our habit of thinking and the false 
distinction between the secular and the sacred we have 
not been able to get the ideals of our meetinghouses 
into our offices and factories and halls of government. 
And in America this cannot be done by the clergy— 
priests or prophets—without the cooperative thinking 
and planning and action of the laymen. For in a world 
in chaos, facing the threat of authoritarian controls 
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under totalitarian dictatorship, we must preserve 
our free democratic methods. The New Partnership 
Plan is one way in which this can be done. It is a 
harder way but it is consistent with our American 
traditions. 

Remember that a part of the Partnership Plan is to 
make public the agreements of ministers and laymen 
resulting from study and discussions. How much 
sounder an influence this could be upon our govern- 
mental representatives than a barrage of telegrams 
dictated by the unchecked prejudices of one in- 
dividual! 

Let me suggest only one example of how the ap- 
plication of this plan might be of direct influence for 
good in business or industry. Suppose the particular 
question is one involving the relations of employer to 
employee. In church on Sunday morning we all ac- 
cept the brotherhood of man as a religious fundamental 
and Unitarians go further and say that all men are 
naturally capable of qualities of character that we call 
divine. We agree that man is naturally capable of 
goodness. Of course, we know well enough that he is 
capable of evil, too. But the important thing to re- 
member, always, is that men and women—the stuff 
out of which the democratic organization (be it com- 
munity or nation, factory or industry, club or trade 
union) 7s made—are capable of lives guided by the 
highest ideals we know. 

I remember not long ago when a strike was called 
in the textile industry of New England and the mills 
of five states were closed. In many places, due to 
foolish attitudes and poor management on both sides, 
there was violence and serious damage and injury to 
persons and property. But in one community I know 
very well the strike organizer called the workers 
(about three hundred of them) every day for a noon- 
time rally in a vacant lot behind a warehouse. And 
every day he reminded them that they were gentlemen, 
that their conduct was controlled by the recognized 
rules of good sportsmanship and fair play, that good 
workmanship was essential to the industrial life of 
America, that their America was founded and built 
upon democratic principles—and that, as gentlemen 
and persons of inherent dignity and worth, they would 
strive for their demands by means consistent with the 
ideals they held for themselves and their fellowmen 
and women whether they were weavers, loom fixers or 
executive officers. The community where this hap- 
pened was the only one in many towns where there 
was no violence. And my friend, the strike organizer, 
had a reputation of being a dangerous radical. 


Defining Business 

Now I believe that there was one example of a 
definite application of the ideals of religion to business. 
And it worked. Single examples are interesting and 
suggest general principles, but alone prove nothing. 
Our question is whether the ideals and ethics of re- 
ligion can be applied to business today. And the 
answer depends upon what we mean by business. If 
all we mean is—machinery and production, sales and 
savings, money and merchandizing, trading for gain, 
“the devil take the other fellow,” red or black ink, 
ownership and profits—if this is all we mean, then the 
ethics of religion have no more place in business today 
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than the rules of courtesy and sportsmanship of a 
tennis match apply to a catch-as-catch-can wrestling 
bout. But that is not all we mean by business. If we 
will accept the fact that business is much more, that 
it is primarily concerned with much more than produc- 
tion, sales and profits, that these are all means to an 
end and that the end is human welfare—if we will 
accept this honestly and sincerely, then the ethics of 
religion can be the ethics of business. 

You remember what Marley’s ghost in the 
Christmas Carol said to Scrooge about business: 
“Business! Mankind was my business. The common 
welfare was my business; charity, mercy, forbearance, 
and benevolence, were all my business. The dealings 
of my trade were but a drop of water in the compre- 
hensive ocean of my business!’’ 

Now, until this is the ideal of those who work in 
the markets and factories and offices of the nation, 
until the welfare of man becomes the first concern of us 
all, there can be no realistic application of our re- 
ligious ethics to business. But if we will sit down to- 
gether and study our problems of manufacture and dis- 
tribution, ownership and control, in the light of our 
ideals of justice and brotherhood we shall soon dis- 
cover the limitations and inadequacies of an economic 
system which, on the one hand, rewards practices 
inimical to the rules of brotherhood, and, on the other 
hand, requires restrictions, tariffs and regulations, to 
prevent the unscrupulous methods of cut-throat com- 
petition from jeopardizing the honest and the trust- 
worthy. 


Don’t Blame the Business Man 


The business man as such in most cases is not to 
be blamed. In his world he must do as he does in order 
to survive. And one man can not do very much alone. 
That is the reason for both trade unions and manu- 
facturers’ associations. But the business man as a 
member of a church concerned for human welfare can 
do much—provided his church has some technique 
whereby it can develop and express its ideals demo- 
cratically. Together with his fellow laymen and his 
minister he can so shape the patterns of business 
that the end of all endeavor is the well-being of man- 
kind. And together men and women can insist that 
the means and methods of business shall not be in- 
compatible with the end sought. When mankind is 
our business, the moral factor is always the first con- 
sideration; and the first question is always “Is it 
right ...is it just... is it good?” and we can 
never solve our problems as conscientious members of 
our human brotherhood by the rules of expediency, 
efficiency, or gain until we have passed that primary 
test. 

Remember the instruction of the poet Horace 


Traubel? ‘“‘What can I do? I can talk out when 
others are silent. I can say ‘man’ when others say 
‘money.’ I can stay up when others are asleep. I 


can keep on working when others have stopped to play. 
I can give life big meanings when others give life little 
meanings. I can say ‘love’ when others say ‘hate.’ I 
can say ‘every man’ when others say ‘one man,’ I can 
try events by a hard test when others try it by an easy 
test. What can Ido? I can give myself to life when 
other men refuse themselves to life.” 


A Visit to the Independent Church 


of the Philippines: 


The author is the president of the International Asso- 
ciation for Free Christianity and Religious Freedom. 
The vistt which he describes in a series of articles of which 
this is the first was in part to discuss with the authorities 
of the Independent Church of the Philippines matters per- 
taining to the theological training of the priests of that body. 


WE CLIMBED the landing stage at Manila and 
were welcomed. Several hundred people had pa- 
tiently waited on the pier from six o’clock in the 
morning, when the steamer anchored in the outer 
harbor, until a little after ten o’clock, and without 
breakfast. Archbishop Aglipay had been at the pier, 
but his duties had taken him back to the Cathedral. 
Bishop de los Reyes, other old and many new friends, 
took us by the hand. The bands played, flowers were 
given us, a choir sang, the reporters photographed us, 
and at long last and after several years of wishing and 
planning we were beginning our visit to the Independ- 
ent Church of the Philippines. 

And the first official incident of the visit was a 
thanksgiving. We were driven from the pier directly 
to the Cathedral, a modest wooden structure seating 
perhaps five hundred people. A crowd was waiting 
at the entrance. A band was playing. One of the 
morning services was going on. We were escorted up 
the middle aisle. The Archbishop, clad in beautiful 
vestments of stiff white silk embroidered in gold, came 
down from the chancel to welcome us. He took us 
to seats inside the chancel where besides ourselves 
there were perhaps a dozen bishops and priests par- 
ticipating. 

The service continued for a little on its appointed 
way, and then the Archbishop, kneeling before the 
high altar, offered a special prayer of thanksgiving for 
our safe arrival. Here is a translation: 

Te Deum Laudamus! (Hymn of the Modern 
Conscience) 

We praise Thee, O Force Universal, Intelligent 
and Eternal, Supreme and Mysterious, who bringest 
forth all things; who givest light, and dost direct and 
move and preserve all creatures. 

We praise Thee, Life of the universe, the ultimate 
source of all wisdom and power. 

We praise Thee and recognize Thee as God. 
Although Thy real nature hath not been completely 
manifested to us, yet we behold in Thy great works 
Thy power and Thy wisdom. We listen to Thy voice 
in the depth of our conscience, and we experience Thy 
loving-kindness in the satisfaction of our daily needs. 

We exalt Thee, O Supreme Perfection! Our 
grateful hearts recognize Thy providential protection 
with which in Thy bounty Thou blessest our Holy 
Independent Church of the Philippines. We thank 
Thee that Thou hast brought safely to our shores, 
free from dangers, our beloved brethren, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish and his beloved wife, who with words full of 
wisdom and fraternal love have revived in our 
hearts happy pride and great enthusiasm in having 


I. Arrival 


Louis C. Cornish 


a liberal and progressive Church peculiarly our own. 

Thou art the inspirer of justice, and of virtue, and 
of all that is good. Being the Father of all Thy 
creatures, Thou art infinite love. Therefore Thou 
commandest us likewise to love one another without 
distinction of color and language, for all men are Thy 
sons. 

O Loving Master of all things, guide us and our 
official authorities in the path of patriotism, and ward 
off from our people the menace of wars and epidemics, 
and earthquake, and all kinds of calamities. Inspire 
the Independent Church of the Philippines, and its 
apostles, with holiness of living, charity, unselfishness, 
love of wisdom, and patriotism, to the end that they 
may lead us close unto Thee, who art our Divine 
Creator and Father. Amen. 

The services still continuing, the Archbishop led 
us into a parish room at the end of the Cathedral 
where we were introduced to a number of the bishops, 
clergy and laymen. On descending to the stone-flagged 
corridor below this room an orchestra played na- 
tional hymns and a choir of young men and women 
sang. After exchanging many greetings, we were 
taken to our hotel. 

The first welcome, however, was not yet ended, 
for in the evening the orchestra from the distant 
parish of Marigondong came to the hotel and sere- 
naded us, and very finely and sweetly they played. 

Every parish has a band or orchestra, composed 
of volunteers, and often of skilled musicians. 

As enduring as the many other pleasant memories 
of our welcome will be the remembrance of the cathe- 
dral. Outside it is a plain wooden structure, a clear- 
story, with open windows surmounting the two side 
aisles. Inside, the clearstory is supported by slender 
columns. On the south side half way along the church 
is the pulpit, reached by a precipitous stair, and sur- 
mounted by a sounding board. At the east rises the 
high altar and reredos, on this Sunday morning deco- 
rated with masses of flowers to the ceiling, and rich 
with electric lights and lighted candles, those directly 
on the altar in tall ancient silver candlesticks. The 
nave and aisles were filled with kneeling people. The 
choir sang from the gallery at the west end. The struc- 
ture is modest and pleasing architecturally, but in 
no way pretentious. It was built by the free will of- 
ferings of the people, and it is the ecclesiastical center 
of a vigorous church life extending through many of 
the provinces of the Philippines. It represents the 
hopes and labors of not a few of the daring men who 
struck at the power of Spain before our Spanish and 
American war, and the later troubles about American 
dominance. That was many years ago, and only a 
few of these leaders are with us. Perhaps the two 
most conspicuous survivors of this notable group are 
Archbishop Aglipay and General Aguinaldo. Of those 
who are no longer here, nearly all have been buried 
from our Cathedral. Here in very simple living rooms , 
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without pretense or affluence, and continuing his in- 
domitable labors, lives the Archbishop, who largely 
created and for forty years has led what is really the 
Protestant Reformation against the complete domi- 
nance of the Church of Rome in these Islands. 

True, the Independent Church does not take the 


En Rapport 


The point of view here presented may not be the whole 
story, but it is at any rate the meaning which the whole story 
should lead to. 

FOR A NUMBER OF CENTURIES within the 
T’ang and Sung dynasties of the ancient Chinese Em- 
pire there lived a succession of landscape painters 
whose artistic creations have never been equaled in 
the art of the West. The paintings of these masters, 
even the simplest, as for instance that of a bamboo leaf, 
were characterized by an indefinable “something” 
that has been the despair of all subsequent would-be 
imitators. This “something” suggested more than the 
brush portrayed, leading the inner eye captive to an 
intangible reality behind and within the object and 
sometimes, by an inscrutable law, communicating the 
cosmic urge which is at the heart of every created 
thing. 

The secret of this incomparable school of land- 
scape painters was in the fact that they were en rap- 
port with nature as no painter or group of painters has 
ever been. So intimate was their feeling for nature 
that they became the object they were painting. If 
a leaf, they became a leaf; if a flower, they became a 
flower; if a mountain, they became a mountain. The 
result was not an imitation of nature (indeed it might 
be very imperfect as judged by the standard of camera- 
like art) but a painting that spoke to the inner 
spirit of things inaccessible to the physical eye. 

This triumph of Chinese landscape painting was 
based upon a profound spiritual philosophy of life, 
Zen Buddhism, which taught the unity of life in na- 
ture and man. The landscape painters of the Sung 
and T’ang periods in China held this philosophy not in 
a merely conceptual way but in the moment of painting 
they realized it as an irresistible urge. They became 
en rapport with nature. Deep called unto deep and in 
the fusion of the cosmic life without and the cosmic life 
within these unapproached landscape paintings were 
born. 

After the Sung period the inspiration faded. 
Later it appeared in Japan in the Ashikaga dynasty 
and there too it faded away. But its creative achieve- 
ment will never be forgotten. In one aspect, however, 
it was lacking. ‘The failure of both China and 
Japan,” says an authoritative writer on Chinese land- 
scape painting, “lies in the fact that both nations have 
hitherto kept the great principle of Rhythmic Vitality 
apart from all other movements than that of art. In 
other words, they have failed to recognize the art of 
life.”’ 

The essential artistic principle knows no limita- 
tions. It is basic in human nature and must express 
itself as a coordinating influence on every level and 
in every realm of human activity. To limit it is to 
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name of Protestant. It is Catholic, not Roman; and 
not theologically orthodox but liberal. All of which 
is due to the sagacity and leadership of the Archbishop 
and his fellow founders, and also to the wisdom and 
support of his very able clergy and laity. Withal it is an 
amazing story, with few parallels in Christian history. 


W. W. Willard 


rob it of its distinctive attribute, namely universality. 

To feel oneself to be en rapport with the whole of 
existence is to be in the spirit of the highest art. 

If the landscape artist had carried his epoch- 
making achievement into every domain of human life 
and action, he would have signalized the advent of a 
new era in humanity and art would then have come 
full circle. As it was, he immortalized himself in pic- 
torial art but the logic of his achievement did not sug- 
gest to him that he had the key, like Ali Baba in the 
Arabian Nights, that would have unlocked the treas- 
ure house of fabulous wealth. For the artistic prin- 
ciple grasped by the great masters is an Open Sesame, 
if universally applied, to a world of untold wealth 
waiting to displace the “‘ilth’’ (Ruskin) now wide- 
spread throughout the world. 

There is one life that pulses through all creation. 
Touch the universe anywhere and you touch it every- 
where. A flower carried to its utmost implication 
would be a universal revelation. 

We are living in a world where the unity of life 
has been forgotten. Nature is something owt there 
for our exploitation, not a medium of communion 
with the infinite, and man, when he cannot serve our 
selfish purposes, is ignored or opposed. Everywhere 
it is a loss of the sense of the unity of life that has split 
the world into warring nationalisms, racial armed 
camps and economic battlefields. 

Our basic need is not on the political or economic 
level. It is far deeper and may be best expressed as a 
need for the sense of rapport with life wherever ex- 
pressed, and consummately with the common life of 
men and women the world around irrespective of 
all distinctions natural or acquired. Humanity is the 
word of the hour. Nothing less can stir a divine pas- 
sion in the spirit of man that shall issue in a new 
world order based on universal justice. 

Out of this sense of the unity of life must come a 
new economics and a new politics issuing in a new 
world culture. Deeper than the thunder of the en- 
gines of war and the clatter and cross-currents of 
conflicting interests is the swelling undertone of 
humanity crying for redress, reconciliation and inte- 
gration in a world order based on the fact of universal 
kinship. 

The spirit of rapport with nature, joined with 
the technique of the artist, created the marvelous 
landscape paintings of the classic periods in China and 
Japan, and it is the spirit of rapport of man with man, 
extended to embrace the human race in every far-flung 
sector of our planetary life, united with the matchless 
technical genius of the twentieth century, that alone 
can save civilization and realize the prophetic dream 
of a new humanity. 


How Czechoslovakia is Paying 


for Others’ Peace 
An Eye Witness Story 


AS I WANDERED through the icy streets of Prague 
just before Christmas of 1938, peering into the hopeless 
faces of homeless, idle people, stopping now and then to 
gaze in horror after some one of the thousands walking 
along the street literally in rags, the well-known 
words of Lamentations rang continually in my ears, 
“Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? Behold, 
and see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow, 
which is brought upon me.” For truly Prague at this 
Christmas was a city of sorrow. Everyone was talk- 
ing politics, grimly, fiercely trying to determine how 
much had been lost. No one was laughing, for slowly 
the realization, unwillingly, was being beaten home to 
the people that the independence and freedom for 
which Bohemia had dreamed for three hundred years 
and experienced for twenty was gone. A kind of grim 
humor broke out now and again when some patriot 
said to his friend, “How about a drive around the Re- 
public this morning?’”’—the inevitable answer being, 
‘And this afternoon?”’ 

But why am I writing this? To endorse the 
Unitarian Commission to Czechoslovakia with all my 
heart and to urge everyone to give until it hurts. 
We must help, first, because the suffering is beyond 
all imagination. I met a woman on the train from 
Prague to Bratislava. She was traveling to Brunn, 
accompanied by two young children, but she looked 
pale and old as though she were their grandmother. 
After we had become acquainted I heard her story. 
She was a young woman who had lived all of her life 
in one of the Sudeten territories in a town almost com- 
pletely Czech. At the Czech mobilization in Sep- 
tember her husband had been called and she heard 
nothing more from him. Then when the Germans 
came there had been a great struggle in her town which 
was along the new frontier, the exact location of which 
is almost always determined by armed force. She had 
been forced to flee with her children, taking nothing 
but what she could carry. Then followed over two 
despairing months in Prague until suddenly in the 
middle of December there came through a friend a 
message from her husband in Brunn. He was alive; 
he had work; they were to come. She showed me his 
picture and hers. She had been beautiful with round 
cheeks and coal black hair. Now she was old and her 
hair was snow white. I helped her take her bags off 
the train and saw her run to meet her husband, but 
then I had to look away because I no longer could see. 
But there are thousands of cases just like this. 

Secondly, we must help because the situation 
shows little hope of improvement. Hitler has de- 
manded that Czechoslovakia take strictest measures 
against Jews, Social Democrats, and such like, and he 
has the power to enforce hisdemands. If you will look 
at the new map of Czechoslovakia you will see that 
German territory cuts the trunk railroad line from 
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Prague to Bratislava four times, the line to Moravia 
twice as well as all main motor roads to Moravia. 
You will notice that Prague is practically the only 
large city that is not on the frontier. The refugee 
problem has just begun. In Bratislava the situation 
ismuch worse. The Slovakian government is definitely 
pro-German and anti-Jewish. While there I heard of 
the new, large concentration camps for Jews and Social 
Democrats. I saw broken shop windows. I saw 
Hitler’s picture standing beside Hlinka’s in the houses 
and stores and I saw the people greeting each other 
with the Heil Hitler sign of “National Socialism.” 
And finally, I got in touch with the Jewish Gemeinde 
in Bratislava and heard some of the many Jews 
there estimate that they had perhaps three months 
before the great persecution would start leaving them 
entirely encircled by enemies with no friendly land to 
which to flee. I spent one morning visiting the by- 
now-famous ‘‘No-Man’s Land” on the German-Hun- 
garian-Slovakian frontier. I will never forget that 
day. . 
It was bitter cold and snowing when we ap- 
proached the ruins of a factory where two hundred and 
fifty Jews were living in holes. I will never forget how 
they scrambled about to hide, startled by my respect- 
able appearance. I cannot forget the dirt, the misery, 
the sickness of those men, women and children living 
in conditions worse than those of animals. I was able 
to talk to them for about fifteen minutes before the 
soldiers finally decided that it was unlawful for me to 
be there and I had to leave. In that time I learned 
that they had had nothing to eat for two days, that 
there was no bedding, and only one small fire for 
warmth. But the great difficulty there was not so 
much lack of money, as lack of any place to go. With 
Slovakia strongly pro-German there seems little hope 
for immediate relief. 

Finally, we must help because this is in some ways 
a religious struggle as well as a political one. Already 
powerful forces, some open, some insidious, are work- 
ing against all of the free churches. It is apparent 
that democracy and liberal religion have much in 
common, and what weakens one weakens the others. 
Surely liberalism has a job to do here, not only from 
humanitarian interest but in the interest of its liberal 
ideal. The liberal Czech Church has suffered heart- 
breaking losses. It is our duty as convinced liberals to 
put the weight of our support behind the new Uni- 
tarian Commission. 

In closing, I hope that this appeal will not gain 
weight from a hatred of Germany or any other na- 
tion. What Czechoslovakia suffers today Germany, 
Hungary and Austria suffered twenty years ago. Look 
at the map of twenty years ago and see that others 
have suffered like this before and that hatred of any- 
one will never act as a cure. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Disagreement with 


Dr. Reccord 


To the Editor: 

Even on the part of individualists such 
as yourself, Mr. Editor, there always exists 
the faint hope that we can all see some 
situations eye to eye. In your editorial of 
February 2, in regard to the amending of 
the Neutrality Act and Dr. Reccord’s ser- 
mon, you hope that we all agree with him 
and with yourself. 

I do not agree with you, Dr. Reccord, 
or the so-called and self-appointed ‘‘Com- 
mittee for Concerted Peace Efforts,” 
strange as it may seem. My reasons for 
taking this stand are as follows:— 

War is the wrong method of solving prob- 
lems. If it is wrong for us, it is wrong for 
others also. If our neutrality act is unsatis- 
factory, it is unsatisfactory because it sells 
instruments of murder to Italy, Germany, 
and Japan. It is precisely the satisfactory 
factor, the factor which is truly neutral, 
the provision which makes it unlawful to 
send implements of war to either Rebel or 
Loyalist Spain, which you wish to elimi- 
nate. 

If we believe in the oneness of humanity, 
we will work for the release of interna- 
tional and civil tensions; we will do such 
acts as will lead to less killing of man by 
man, and will oppose all acts which lead 
to prolongation of wars, with increased 
slaughter on both sides. Lifting the em- 
bargo means prolonging war, extending the 
embargo means stopping war. 

An objection may be raised here, that 
cutting Germany and Italy and Japan off 
from their supply of American munitions 
is the same as declaring war upon these 
countries. This is true, if these countries 
choose to take it that way. Absolute neu- 
trality is never possible in an imperfect 
world. However, the same objection ap- 
plies if we give arms to Loyalist Spain to 
use against the Italian and German in- 
vaders. This is even a more warlike move 
than the extension of the embargo, be- 
cause as soon as we lift the embargo, and 
Germans and Italians are killed by the 
ammunition that we have furnished to the 
Loyalists, we have most certainly de- 
clared war upon those nations, and they 
have a right to regard our acts as a declara- 
tion of war. 

It is a criminal act to make war. It is 
equally criminal to be an accessory before 
the fact to the crime of murder, in civil 
life or in time of war. The laws of all 
lands recognize this fact. 

The purpose of armaments is killing. 
Is it, therefore, any more moral to sell 
arms to a nation that is temporarily at 
peace than to sell to one who happens to 
have an immediate use for the arms? Do 
morals depend upon boundary lines? 
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Does a “‘peaceful’”’ nation change from the 
very acme of purity to the depths of degra- 
dation when it decides to become an “‘ag- 
gressor’? It’s hard for me to understand 
the difference between these good and bad 
nations. 

If arms and munitions of war were not 
sold to any nation at any time by this 
country, all the objectives desired by the 
Committee for Concerted Peace Action 
would be attained, and some more that 
they did not mention. 

Such an embargo would: 

1. Bring Christianity into the sphere of 
economics and politics. 

2. Achieve as near to perfect neutrality 
and impartiality as it is possible to get. 

8. Be the biggest and safest step in the 
direction of universal peace that the world 
has ever seen. 

Therefore I feel that we should do away 
with all our traffic in the tools of Mars. 
If our national prosperity, such as it is, 
depends upon this sort of unholy business, 
we had better build a new prosperity upon 
the ruins of the present evil set-up. 

Do NOT lift the embargo on Loyalist 
Spain! Extend it to all the countries of 
the world! 

Robert W. Lawson. 

Chicago, Ill. 


One Theory to Account 
for Editor’s Dogmatism 


To the Editor: 

In the issue of February 2, regarding 
Dr. Reccord’s article, you say, 

. and we hope that everyone who 
reads it not only agrees with what Dr. 
Reccord says but makes up his mind to 
do something about it. 

. and whatever our readers feel 
moved to do to implement this demand 
for revision of the neutrality legislation 
they should do at once: . . 

I take respectful exception to the first 
part of this quotation: none whatever to 
the closing paragraph, part of which is 
quoted. If I am accurate, none will be 
quicker than yourself to catch the note of 
unwarranted authoritarianism in your re- 
mark, once you have had occasion to re- 
view it. 

Perhaps this may have been uncon- 
sciously absorbed from Dr. Receord. His 
reference to the legend of Stephen hardly 
seems to be pertinent except that authority 
be divided between the legend as though it 
were inspired, and the principle stated. 
And he places no emphasis on the principle 
except to state it in the words of St. Paul, 
until after he says, ‘The lesson is plain.” 
I do not agree with him that the lesson was 
already plain, at that point. And if Saul 
of Tarsus had not so hastily adopted such a 
conclusion, Christianity would, in my 


opinion, have a much more worthy record 
of performance up to this time. In fact, I 
am much disposed to believe that the 
absurd Neutrality Act would never have 
been proposed in our Congress. 

“The Church’s Responsibility” cannot 
properly be understood to call for pressure 
in behalf of irregularity in politics and 
statesmanship, though I am greatly dis- 
posed to believe that our government is 
amply warranted in departing from regu- 
larity to prevent war. There is little to 
criticize in Dr. Reccord’s contribution, and 
I hope his appeal meets with satisfactory 
response. But I am not enamored of the 
idea that organizations should call on the 
members for unanimity in a barrage on 
Washington. This is less objectionable in 
the denominations which place emphasis 
on authority rather than on intellectual 
freedom. 

E. V. Chaney. 

Fresno, Tex. 


(However, we refuse to blame Dr. Rec- 
cord for our “‘authoritarianism.’’—Ed.) 


The New York Fair 
and Religion 


To the Editor: 

I was not a little surprised to see the en- 
closed clipping by Rev. D. DeF’. Burrell 
from The Presbyterian in the January 12th 
issue of The Register, and hope that you 
will find space to publish a more faithful 
expression of what the Temple of Religion 
at the World’s Fair really symbolizes. 

I have been fairly close to the organiza- 
tion of this great ideal, and was one of 
forty men and women to attend the first 
luncheon at which Mr. William Church 
Osborn announced what it is to represent. 
I quote him: ‘‘We propose to give the Fair 
a soul to exemplify there the imperishable 
truth of all faiths by erecting a Temple of 
Religion. For the millions who visit the 
Fair this Temple will be a symbol of our 
common belief in God, a public recognition 
of the influence of religion in what we have 
achieved, and a beacon of hope for the 
future.” 

Our friend Mr. Burrell feels that be- 
cause ‘‘no religious exhibits will be per- 
mitted,” the authorities are influenced by 
radicalism, politics, and materialism. May 
I suggest that exhibits have been pro- 
hibited because they are material, that 
the ideal of the Temple transcends all de- 
nominationalism, and that “it will be a 
symbol of the individual’s personal belief 
in God, irrespective of the form of that 
belief. To Americans, it will signify the 
freedom that is the cornerstone of our 
nation, in which freedom of worship stands 
four square with freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, and freedom of assembly. 
In the present disturbed state of the world, 
where man’s beliefs are so seriously men- 
aced, we need the stabilizing influence of 
religion as never before.” 


It is my thought in writing you that our 
Unitarian paper should make this ideal 
quite clear. 

Louise Lawrence White. 


(The note to which our correspondent 
refers was a short one, and as she has 
quoted its essence in her letter we need not 
reprint it. We ran it simply for its news 
value in exhibiting the fact that a repre- 
sentative of at least one denomination was 
dissatisfied with the place given to religion 
by the Fair management. Our corre- 
spondent does not convict Dr. Burrell of 
substantial error. On the other hand her 
distinction between a purely platonic ges- 
ture toward religion and the permission 
of services, or exhibits, on the ground that 
exhibits are “material,” is a curious one. 
And when she goes on to say that this per- 
mission of the ideal only, and not its ma- 
terial embodiments, is parallel to American 
freedom of speech, the press and assembly, 
it seems to us as though she is implying 
that these ideals too are to be given only a 
platonic salute: not embodied in actual 
speeches, meetings or newspapers.—Ed.) 


A Successful Church --- 
Sponsored Credit Union 


To the Editor: 

I have read your editorial on ‘“‘Why 
Wait for Utopia?” dealing with the exor- 
bitant rates of interest charged by loan 
companies, and recommending the organi- 
zation of Credit Unions. And since you 
intimate that there may even be church 
groups which have started cooperative 
Credit Unions, I want to tell you and your 
subscribers of at least one Unitarian 
church which has done so with considerable 
success and greatly to the benefit of many 
of its members. I refer to the Minneapolis 
Unitarian Society. 

We started our Credit Union in a very 
modest way in 1932, and at the end of that 
year we had twenty-three members, assets 
of $129.75, and had made two loans 
amounting to $70. Since then there has 
been a steady growth, and the annual 
statement for 1938 reports assets of $15,- 
384.15, 173 members, and eighty-eight 
loans amounting to $28,255. During the 
six years of its existence the organization 
has made 341 loans totaling $59,950, with- 
out the loss of a single dime. 

In order to be a member of this or- 
ganization, one must be a member of the 
church and own at least one share ($5) of 
stock. Then he may deposit money as in 
a bank, and borrow for legitimate purposes. 
The organization pays four percent on 
shares and three percent on deposits, and 
charges one percent per month on the un- 
paid balances of loans. It thus provides a 
cooperative savings bank for its thrifty 
members, and extends credit to those in 
temporary need of funds. 

Some have built up substantial savings 
accounts, and others have borrowed in 


emergencies for varied reasons—to pay 
groups of miscellaneous debts, to purchase 
clothing and automobiles, to pay for medi- 
cal services and hospital bills, insurance 
premiums and taxes, to meet tuition 
charges and vacation expenses, and even 
to pay subscriptions to the church. 

This Credit Union has been one of the 
outstanding mutual services in our church, 
and can be heartily recommended for other 
Unitarian churches. If any group is in- 
terested we shall be glad to give additional 
information. 

John H. Dietrich. 

First Unitarian Society, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wanted: A Copy of 
“A Little Boy of Nazareth” 


To the Editor: 

The children of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Montpelier, Vt., became much in- 
terested in a copy of “A Little Boy of 
Nazareth” by Bonser, which was loaned 
to them by our Department of Religious 
Education. We are anxious to make 
every effort to secure a copy of this book, 
as the children do not seem satisfied to 
substitute any other. Can you help us 
through your Family Circle? The book is 
reported as “temporarily out of print.” 
Even your advertiser, Stuart Peirce, of the 
issue of January 26 who advertised he 
could obtain any out-of-print book, ap- 
pears to have failed us. If any of your 
readers who are no longer using such a 
book could pass it on, we would appreciate 
it. 

(Mrs. J. W.) Katherine S. Blakely, 
Superintendent Church School, 
Church of the Messiah. 
11 Winter Street, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Why America Has 
the Jitters 


To the Editor: 

In the absence of law, if the individual 
is slapped in the face he has his choice be- 
tween two courses: to stand for it or fight. 
Yet he has the opportunity, if he wishes to 
use it, to elect a judge and a sheriff and 
establish and maintain law in the com- 
munity. 

One nation alone cannot defend itself 
without rushing into militarism, which 
leads inevitably to conscription, fascism 
and dictatorship. First, dictatorship takes 
away the liberty of the individual and then 
creates a menace to other nations and 
threatens the peace of the world. Ul- 
timately the choice is between two con- 
flicting philosophies, world war or world 
law. 

America has refused to cooperate in any 
way to promote law, order and peace; has 
accepted the status of world chaos and 
“keep our nose out of other people’s 


business” and “let Europe stew in its own 
juice.” But now America is jittery—be- 
cause she knows very well that if there is 
a big war she will finally get into it. Some 
have begun to wonder whether it is safer 
to join the League of Nations and take the 
risk that goes with an active participation 
in world law and law enforcement, or to 
drift helplessly along and take the risk 
that goes with another and more terrible 
1914. 
O. A. Hammand. 
Des Moines, Ia. 


A Suggestion 


To the Editor: 

A suggestion to Register readers: Try 
making the acquaintance this winter of 
our new Hymn Book by reading ten or 
twelve hymns (not more) every Sunday, 
beginning with the first and following the 
order. The effect may surprise you. 

C.W.F. 

Milton, Mass. 


Comments on 
the Format 


Have taken The Register for about 
twenty-five years. I do not like the style 
of printing on the new front page. 

EB. D.C. 

Omaha. Neb. 


I am one who enjoys the new cover and 
spirit of The Register. My family has 
read The Register for seventy-five years, 
if not longer. 

E. J. P. 
Exeter, N. H. 


I like the new Register size and type in- 
side, but very much dislike the arrange- 
ment and lettering of the name at the 
head of the cover. I think it’s the “G” in 
Register coming down and cutting the 
word “Unitarian” in two. 

(Mrs.) T. R. B. 

West Newton, Mass. 


Congratulations for the new Christian 
Register. I much appreciate the contents. 
.. The “cover” shocked at first, but it 
will gain dignity with the work in the 
editor’s office. 

(Mrs.) P. 

Weston, Mass. 


Personals 


Miss Helen Elizabeth Frame of Rock- 
land, Mass., and Rev. Wilburn Beach 
Miller of Brockton, Mass., were married 
on January 29 in the Unitarian church at 
Rockland. 

Miss Marion Susan Vail of Brookline, 
Mass., and Irving Russell Murray, min- 
ister of Channing Church (Unitarian) 
of Newton, Mass., were married on January 
29 in W. Roxbury Congregational Church. 
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Youth Speaks from Unitarian Pulpits 


Sunday, February 5, was Young People’s 
Sunday, on which occasion many Unitarian 
pulpits are occupied by members of the 
young people’s organizations. Below we 
give extracts from four sermons which are 
typical of the many preached by our 
young people on this occasion. 

In a forthcoming issue The Register 
will publish a more comprehensive story 
of the activities of Youth Sunday with 
excerpts from a number of sermons 
preached by our young people in all sec- 
tions of the country. 


What Youth Owes 
to Religion 


Just what does the youth of our Church 
owe our religion? This subject was 
chosen because someone told me _ she 
thought that young people owed our re- 
ligion absolutely nothing. To me, this was 
a most unbelievable statement because 
this young girl is a Unitarian and a former 
member of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. She said that Unitarianism offered 
one no hope or comfort, that it was too 
liberal to teach anything of definite value. 
Here is a statement on Unitarianism pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. ‘“Unitarianism is the religion of 
reason and the human heart. It is the 
religion of the Lord’s Prayer, the Golden 
Rule, and the two great commandments 
of love of God and love to man. 

“Tt stands for deeds, not dogmas; for 
hope and trust and worship; for freedom 
of thought and progress, not bondage to 
the past, for earnest and united effort to 
build up the kingdom of heaven on earth. 

“Tt teaches that the truest service to 
God is to humanity.” 

Does not this statement tend to dis- 
prove her theory that our religion teaches 
nothing of true worth? I firmly believe 
that we, the young people, owe a tremen- 
dous debt of gratitude for our faith and for 
our spiritual freedom. 

The right to worship God as one chooses 
was the rock upon which our country was 
established. Some big nations have al- 
most taken that right from their peoples, 
one, at least, has gone so far as to declare 
that there is no God, that worship is a 
sort of opiate devised to keep the people 
meek and humble. But our spiritual free- 
dom cannot and will not be held down. 
It still stands unassailed and unassailable. 
We, in our faith, are not forced by ignor- 
ance to believe in dogmas and creeds left 
over from the Middle Ages. Humbly are 
we investigating God. Cautiously are we 
unfolding the pages of mystery from which 
man has been kept in the past by super- 
stitions and ignorance inherited from the 
tyrannical religions of the dusky past. 
Whither investigation will lead mankind is 
unanswerable, but certainly it will tend to 
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strengthen that religious link in progress 
which has been so weak. I think, then, 
everyone will agree that we owe our Church 
our deepest gratitude for our fuller and 
greater religious freedom. 

Youth owes such service as it is able to 
give to the Church. ‘Freely ye have re- 
ceived”’ means that someone gave freely of 
himself to us, that someone served us 
willingly. “Freely give’? means that we 
should pass on the countless gifts and bene- 
fits which we have received and give freely 
of ourselves to everything we do and be- 
lieve. The art of giving is learned by 
much practice and through some mistakes. 
The only fatal mistake lies in not giving 
enough. 

Young people may not agree with some 
of the old ideas of religion, they may not 
care to accept some of the traditional 
theories so dear to their older friends, but 
they are interested in the Church, in re- 
ligion, and in life, and they do believe that 
life cannot be at its best without religion 
and the Church. 

Other Churches, of course, have their 
organizations of young people, but no- 
where are the young people so free to think 
and act for themselves as they are in our 
Unitarian Church. 

Then, too, we owe our religion a great 
deal of loyalty. This can be illustrated by 
a news event of last fall when the nation 
in general, and New England in particular, 
was deeply shocked by the resignation 
from college of an outstanding athlete. 
The fact that he had as much right to his 
beliefs as we have to ours seemed to have 
been entirely ignored by certain so-called 
gentlemen of the press. In spite of the 
ridicule, and he was ridiculed, and in spite 
of what amounted to almost persecution, 
he remained loyal and absolutely steadfast 
to the religious society to which he be- 
longed. This is the kind of loyalty we owe 
our religion, and I venture to say that if 
we Unitarians showed more of it, the 
ministers of our denomination would 
preach to few empty pews on Sunday 
mornings. 

We must be brave enough to face an un- 
pleasant situation squarely. We who be- 
lieve in the Church are in the minority. 
We, who depend upon the ministrations 
and the incentive of religion, who feel the 
need of spiritual renewal, discover that the 
majority of mankind are apparently trying 
the experiment of getting along without 
any religion at all. Increasingly, the 
week-end in the country or at the shore 
is becoming the substitute for church go- 
ing. Parents are more or less indifferent 
about their children’s religious education. 
The Church is counting for less and less in 
the life of the people as a whole. 

There is one kind of loyalty to our re- 
ligion which springs from appreciation of 
its glorious and heroic past. There is 
another and more constructive loyalty 


which focuses its allegiance upon the possi- 
bilities of the future. In later generations 
historians may look back upon this present 
period of discouragement and point to 
those who today are keeping alive the 
spark of faith, as the saviors of religion. 

At a conference which I attended re- 
cently the speaker told us that young 
people have talked for years and years 
about saving the world and reforming so- 
ciety and doing many other great deeds, 
but as yet, he said, they have accom- 
plished nothing and he doubted very much 
if they ever would. But we have only to 
look around us and see the many young 
men and women in all walks of life who are 
really doing great things. Not great in 
the sense that they are world shaking, but 
great because the young people are giving 
generously of themselves to work in which 
they sincerely believe. 

The majority of these young people will 
never be rich or famous, in fact they do 
not expect fame or money. But of these 
young people it may be said, “This is a 
better world because they are living in it.” 
Fortunately, there are not many ministers 
in our fellowship who have the hopeless 
attitude of the speaker we just mentioned. 
Most of the older people in our churches 
look to youth to man the Unitarian 
churches of tomorrow; they have faith in 
us and what we stand for. They believe 
in our ideals as much as we believe in 
them. We say “The spirit of youth in the 
life of the church is the hope of the world.” 
It is. For we, the young people of today, 
will be the Church members of the future 
and we are ready to accept the challenge of 
leadership whenever it may be presented 
to us and we shall do our best that we may 
not fail. 

Did you ever stop to think that youth 
owes our religion sincerity? We should 
come to the Unitarian Church because 
we believe in its principles, and not be- 
cause it happens to be the most convenient 
for us, or because our families have at- 
tended the same church for generations 
and therefore we must attend because they 
did. This is not being honest to the 
church or fair to ourselves. One Uni- 
tarian minister tells of a family who joined 
his church so they could play cards with a 
clear conscience, since the church which 
they formerly attended frowned on card- 
playing. This, then, is what we mean 
when we say youth owes our religion sin- 
cerity. 

We owe courage to our religion, the cour- 
age that is born of loyalty to all that is 
noble and worthy, that scorns to compro- 
mise with vice and injustice and knows 
no fear when truth and right are in jeop- 
ardy, the courage to stand against irrev- 
erence in the sacred. things of life, and 
finally the courage that will never be con- 
tent with a half truth when the whole 
can be won. 

These, then, are the duties of youth 
toward our religion: gratitude for our 


faith, service to our Church, loyalty, the 
willingness to assume future leadership, 
sincerity, and true courage. 

And on this, the first day of Young 
People’s Week, let us rededicate ourselves 
to the high ideals of the Y. P. R. U. and 
in making our pledge for the coming year 
let us remember the words uf our own 
young people’s song. 

“Forward shoulder to shoulder,” etc. 


Carrie Henning. 
Congregational Parish, Norton, Mass. 


Is the Church Important 
to Youth ? 


This is a modern world in which we are 
living, a day and age when science is 
much to the fore, a day of mass production 
when speed and hurry are the rule, a day 
of complicated economics and social prob- 
lems. Youth’s needs today are modern 
needs to which only a Church that is 
modern and up to date, a progressive 
Church, can give help. 

A Church that is stagnant, that is the 
same today as it was three hundred years 
ago, is of no use at all to youth. A Church 
to be worth while should be a saving and 
righteous force in a community and it can 
be that only when its members are living 
examples of purest and noblest character. 
It must also provide for all an opportunity 
for growth of character and must stand 
ready to offer a helping hand at any time. 
It is with youth that most of this work 
must be done and a Church that realizes 
and understands the problems youth faces 
in this busy world, and stands ready with 
practical aid when it is needed, is truly a 
progressive and a living Church. 

I believe the Unitarian Church to be 
this type of Church for in no other religion 
will you find more willing, active or helpful 
youth organizations than in our own Uni- 
tarian program. 

Now let us look at a few of the larger 
problems confronting youth and consider 
what our Church does to remedy them. 
Youth today has religious problems, and 
the problem of instructing youth in re- 
ligion is a very vital one. The one pur- 
pose of real religion, the Unitarians be- 
lieve, is not so much to prepare people for 
another life as to inspire them to live this 
one as it ought to belived. Because of this 
its church school curriculum includes a 
fine, interesting and sympathetic study of 
not only Christianity and the Bible, but 
of other religions and religious works. This 
encourages a broad and tolerant outlook 
toward the various faiths, which is very 
necessary in a place such as America that 
has been aptly described as “the melting 
pot of the world,’ where Christian and 
Jew and Buddhist may and do rub elbows. 
The church school offers courses in ethics; 
it teaches the Golden Rule in practical 
application to everyday life. It helps a 
young person to decide for himself the 


right thing to do in various situations. A 
young person is not asked to memorize 
a long catechism or creed. Although 
there are forms for admission into Uni- 
tarian Church membership, in no case is 
any sort of doctrinal test imposed or im- 
plied, because Unitarians hold that belief 
in and frequent recital of a creed does 
not necessarily make a person Christian 
or even religious. The most important 
lesson one learns in the Unitarian Church 
School is to think for oneself. Although 
Unitarians are free to formulate each his 
own conclusion, there run through all the 
consequent diversity of opinion strands of 
a common faith and on all great religious 
issues there is among them a strong agree- 
ment. 

Youth not only has religious problems 
to meet, but social problems which are 
probably far more important to most 
young people’s minds. By social prob- 
lems I refer to those of everyday living 
rather than those of national and interna- 
tional scope. Our lives are spent in the 
company of others and it is very important 
that we learn how to get along with other 
people. This lesson is learned not only in 
the classes of the Liberal Church School 
but also, although unconsciously, at parish 
parties and get-togethers where children 
and older young people mingle in a social 
atmosphere. 

Our own church offers another inval- 
uable activity in its dancing class where, 
for a nominal fee covering only the cost of 
instruction, a young person learns not 
only dancing and social etiquette but ac- 
quires equanimity. Amateur theatricals 
also give valuable training in mental and 
physical poise which may be of great value 
later on in life. 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
offers dances, conferences and socials. 
Through these activities young people 
may make friends and get valuable ex- 
perience in leadership, as the conferences 
and speakers are many times highly educa- 
tional and informative. 

Many liberal Churches sponsor Boy or 
Girl Scout Troops through which the 
young people of the neighborhood may 
get practical instruction in many things. 
They may even discover their life work 
through some of the training courses 
offered them. 

The liberal Church aids all phases of 
youth’s development by religious educa- 
tion and by providing activities of a social 
nature that tend to do away with the 
street-corner gang. In the true spirit of 
democracy it opens most of these activities 
to the youth of the neighborhood, regard- 
less of faith. 

We who are the youth of the liberal 
Church and have received the benefit of 
some, if not all, of these helping hands with 
our problems, are firmly convinced that 
the Church is important to Youth! 


Robert Moffat. 
First Parish, Dorchester, Mass. 


Why Youth Should Show an 
Interest in the Church 


I have chosen for my topic, ‘““Why youth 
should show an interest in the Church,” 
and with the Y. M. C. A. triangle I am 
going to try and show you why youth 
should attend the social functions of the 
church, Sunday school, and the Sunday 
morning church service. The physical 
side of the triangle represents the socials of 
the church, the mental side represents 
the Sunday school, and the spiritual side 
represents the church. 

Why should the youth of today attend 
the social events of the church? First, it 
keeps them in better company. Second, 
when young people attend parties of the 
church they meet desirable friends of 
the same religion. Third, it keeps them 
off the streets and keeps them entertained 
in a better way than they could find in a 
night club or in going to the movies. But 
the young people of today put the social 
activities of the church last. Would 
youth give up a dance or a basketball 
game to go to the church? Oh, no, they 
would not, they would see to it they went 
to the dance or the basketball game first. 
I think that if the young people of the 
church got together and let everything else 
that was going on slide a number of times, 
people would get used to the idea and call 
some of these other~ parties off. The 
young people in a small town have a much 
better time in the church than people in a 
larger town. Why? Because the young 
people stick together and let nothing else 
interfere with the activities of their church. 

The second part of the triangle stands 
for mind, but I am going to let it represent 
the Sunday school. Sunday school should 
fill the mind with religious education that 
should come in handy in youth’s later life. 
It teaches them problems that Jesus had to 
face and tells how he solved them. Some 
of the problems that he had to face come 
up every day in our lives and we could 
perhaps solve them in the same way he 


Sunday school often becomes a habit and 
young people only attend if their best 
friends do or if they are told to by their 
parents. They do not attend because 
they are interested in the lessons they are 
taught. Youth should attend Sunday 
school regularly because they want to and 
enjoy it and because it gives them the re- 
ligious education they will be able to use 
when they attend the church when they 
are older. I want to emphasize this: 
“That parents should not send their chil- 
dren to Sunday school but bring their chil- 
dren to Sunday school.” 

Now, I am going to take the most im- 
portant side of the triangle, the spiritual 
side, and let it represent the church. 
Why should the youth of today attend 
church regularly or as regularly as pos- 
sible? Church would help the young 
people to see the better side of life and 
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would give them courage to face the prob- 
lems that are bound to come in later life. 
It gives them training that will come to 
be very valuable to them when they are 
the leading citizens of the town, and take 
charge of the running of the church. 
Many young people do not go to church 
because they do not understand what the 
minister of the church is talking about. 
If more young people would make it their 
aim to attend the Sunday morning church 
service the minister would make it his aim 
to make the sermon simple enough so 
everybody could understand it. 

Other young people say they do not go 
because their friends do not go. 

In closing I want to ask you a question 
that has been put to many other Ameri- 
cans. What do you think is America’s 
greatest need today? You would be in- 
terested in the answers of other American 
people. Some will say greater facilities 
to increase our foreign trade, and others 
will say we need better politicians. If you 
had asked Jesus that question he would 
have given you the correct answer, ‘‘Amer- 
ica Needs God.’”’ I hope you will remember 
that and help influence the youth of today 


to attend church because they want to and 
not because they have to. 
Janice Brook. 
First Unitarian Church, Athol, Mass. 


Youth is Not 
Unwilling to Learn 


.... What do you suppose would 
happen to a field if there were no inex- 
perienced people entering it? Instruction 
forces definition, condensation, clarifica- 
tion, and each time the story is told, that 
business is taking stock of itself. . . . 

We do not come to you in the spirit of 
domination. We think there is a little 
too much of “youth building a new world” 
by throwing out the past. The way to 
build a new world is to make the old one 
better, taking advantage of world builders 
of the past and present. 

We come to learn, to offer what we have 
to make a better project, to work with you. 
Please be tolerant. Our generation asks 
only this of you.... 

Jeanne Macgregor. 

First Unitarian Church, 

Medford, Mass. 


Laymen’s League Nominations 


Announcement has just been made of 
the following nominations for the Council 
of the Laymen’s League for the next three 
years, to be voted upon by mail ballot: 

Percival F. Brundage of Montclair, 
N. J.; accountant; active and able Uni- 
tarian layman; interested in the welfare of 
his local church and the denomination; 
League representative and chairman of 
the Adult Education Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Harold M. Davis of Nashua, N. H.; 
industrial engineer; active in church and 
League chapter; League chapter counselor, 
and leading proponent of the minister- 
laymen partnership plan; formerly presi- 
dent of New Hampshire Conference; 
formerly a member of the League Council, 
active in promoting the work of the de- 
nomination and advancing the cause of 
liberal religion. 

Thomas S. Eliot, M. D., of Memphis, 
Tenn.; professor in the Medical School, 
University of Tennessee; clerk and secre- 
tary of the Memphis church; a speaker at 
the 1937 Midwestern Convention of the 
League; active in the work of his church 
and chapter. 

J. Ward Healey of Leominster, Mass.; 
judge of district court; one of the League’s 
founders; formerly a chapter counselor 
and member of the League Council and 
executive committee; member of the 
A. U. A. board of directors; member of 
the League finance committee; active in 
church, chapter and denominational af- 
fairs. 

W. A. Kincaid of Montpelier, Vt.; su- 
perintendent of schools; active and in- 
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terested in local church and chapter; chair- 
man of his church board of trustees; former 
president of League chapter; a speaker at 
the 1938 Eastern Convention of the 
League. 

Charles O. Richardson of Weston, Mass.; 
business man; active in his church and in 
the affairs of the denomination; chairman 
of the A. U. A. board of directors; one of 
the founders of the League, and formerly 
on the League Council. 

W. Saxton Seward of Summit, N. J.; 
lawyer; League chapter counselor; vice 
president of the Metropolitan Conference; 
formerly vice president of the Y. P. R. U. 
and a member of the League Council; one 
of the younger Unitarian laymen active 
in the work of the church and denomina- 
tion. 

The nominating committee appointed 
by President Frank W. Scott consisted of 
William W. Gallagher of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., chairman; James MacDonald of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Rexford Newcomb of 
Urbana, Ill., Emmet L. Richardson of 
Milwaukee, Wis., and John W. Townsend 
of Washington, D. C. Additional nomi- 
nations may be made by petition. 

These nominees if elected will serve on 
the Council with the following men who 
were elected last year for three years: Mer- 
ton G. L. Bailey, Augusta, Me.; Charles 
H. Luecking, St. Louis, Mo.; Marco Mor- 
row, Topeka, Kan.; Harold Niles, Wellesley 
Farms, Mass.; Richmond H. Sweet, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Oswell G. Treadway, Chicago, 
Ill.; H. Van Rensselaer Wilson, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; and with those who have one more 
year to serve on the board: Sanford Bates, 


New York, N. Y.; Ralph Beatley, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Henry S. Bothfeld, Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass.; Larry S. Davidow, 
Detroit, Mich.; Wallace F. Flanders, Win- 
chester, Mass.; Charles T. Howard, Hing- 
ham, Mass.; Leslie P. Mahony, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

At the May meetings the League Coun- 
cil will elect this year the president, 
treasurer, secretary, and twelve vice presi- 
dents generally chosen with the intention 
of adding to the Council distinguished and 
active Unitarians from sections of the 
country not otherwise represented. Thus 
the League will have the benefit of the 
prestige and counsel of a larger number 
of men than is possible for a nominating 
committee to arrange with just seven 
elective positions open. 


Workers and Students 
Spend Evening at 
Unitarian Headquarters 


The American Unitarian Association was 
host Feb. 3 to one of the most interesting 
meetings of young people ever held at 
Unitarian headquarters in Boston, Mass. 
Under the auspices of the Social Action 
Commission of the Student Christian 
Movement in New England, of which Dr. 
Everett M. Baker and Rey. Stephen H. 
Fritchman of the Association are advis- 
ers, about sixty young men and women 
representing colleges and trade union or- 
ganizations of the Greater Boston area met 
for supper, a speaking program, and 
dancing. There were about thirty stu- 
dents present from Harvard, Radcliffe, 
Boston University, Simmons, Tufts and 
several secretarial schools of Boston. 
Trade union members represented the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers Union, the American Federation of 
Teachers and the Women’s Trade Union 
League. 

The first speaker of the evening was 
Theodore Taylor, graduate student at 
Harvard University and chairman of the 
Social Action Commission. Mr. Taylor 
stressed the fact that students themselves 
are workers and are concerned with the 
problems facing all workers, whatever the 
field of their endeavor. He emphasized the 
purpose of the meeting, namely, to bring 
students, who are temporarily more re- 
mote from the practical problems of indus- 
try than their fellow workers, in closer 
contact with those who are actively en- 
gaged in the field of industry. 

Claire Pineo, organizer of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, 
acted as toastmaster. Miss Rose Pessotta, 
vice president of the Union, was the 
other speaker. She described the attitude 
of young workers in industry and their 
educational programs. 

Following a period of dancing the eve- 
ning closed with group singing. 


| Nielsen Installed 


Rev. Marius McKarl Nielsen was 
formally installed on February 13 as the 
minister of the Unitarian Congregations of 
South Natick and Sherborn, Mass. The 
invocation which began the impressive 
evening service in Eliot Church, South 
Natick, was given by Rev. Lewis Chase of 
Eliot Church. Rev. Alfred W. Birks of 
Unity Church, Natick, read the service; 
the responsive reading was led by Rev. 
John Ogden Fisher of the First Parish 
Church, Framingham; Dr. Maxwell Sav- 
age of Worcester preached the sermon; the 
charge to the congregation was made by 
Rev. William E. Billingham of Winchen- 
don; Rev. Francis M. Jones of Hyde Park 
Congregational Church said the installa- 
tion prayer; and Henry E. Bothfield ex- 
tended the welcome to the community. 


Rochester Church 
Loses Valued Member 


Mrs. William L. Dobbin, sister of Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, died in Rochester, N. Y., 
on February 9. Mrs. Dobbin was a valued 
member of the First Unitarian Church of 
Rochester, and her husband was for several 
terms a member of the board of trustees of 
the church and for many years its treasurer. 
Besides her brother, Mrs. Dobbin left 
a daughter, Mrs. Mary P. Loveland, and 
two grandchildren. 


Roslindale, Mass., Church 
Pays Tribute to Pius 


The whole Christian world sympatheti- 
cally pays its respect in the passing of 
Pope Pius XI. He who was the acknowl- 
edged spiritual head of some 331,000,000 
Catholic Christians now lies in state in the 
Cathedral of St. Peter’s at Rome. Elevated 
to the papacy in 1922, he now relin- 
quishes that office in one of the most 
critical periods of modern history. No 
one knows what the future hath in store 
for us, and perhaps it is for the best that 
this sympathetic servant of his God and 
master, whose heart was often wrung by 
the carelessness and callousness of his 
fellowmen, who talked and labored for 
peace and tolerance, who consistently 
opposed violence and materialism, does 
not have to face this unknown future and 
does not have to have his heart still wrung 
by an intolerant and war-ridden world. 

Pope Pius XI, the scholar, clearly saw 
the evils of the totalitarian system and was 
aware of the duties that democracies must 
perform if the spiritual life of man is to be 
preserved. He will probably not be re- 
membered as a great pope but he will be 
remembered as one who lived a life of pu- 
rity and piety, who wanted to make the 
world more tolerant and sympathetic, 
but who found his hands unable to do what 
his heart desired. In order to preserve 
the Lateran accord, and to maintain good 


diplomatic relations with the countries in 
which his followers lived he found he could 
not speak as forcefully as he would like. 

We may not have agreed with all his ut- 
terances, nor with all his policies and the 
policies of his Church, but we can still pay 
him respect this day. As liberal Christians 
who believe in congregational government, 
and as Unitarians who reverence the in- 
dividual conscience as the final seat of all 
religious authority, we cannot honestly 
honor the office of Pius XI but we can still 
honor the man. 

As liberals we extend our hand of sym- 
pathy to our Catholic brethren and pray 
that all Christians everywhere, both Catho- 
lic and Protestant, and our non-Christian 
friends, the Jews, may unite in one great 
purpose, the purpose of the late Pope, to 
preserve the peace of the world. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 


Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6.80 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Scheol 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Sunday service 
at ll a.m. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. February 27, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson. February 28 through March 
8, Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Harvard Divinity 
School. Wednesday vesper at 5.15 p. m. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.80 and 11 a. m. 


Every Member of 


Your Church 


Should have a Copy of 


THE PATTERN 


on the 


MOUNTAIN 


THE UNITARIAN LENTEN MANUAL 
for 1939 


by 
EDWIN BURDETTE BACKUS 
MINISTER OF ALL SOULS UNITARIAN CHURCH 
INDIANAPOLIS 


A reading for every day during 
The Lenten Season 


10 cents per copy 


BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Irresponsibilities 


Profit and Loss Report for February 


“Word has come from England that J. 
Middleton Murry who, at fifty years of 
age, is one of the first half-dozen critics 
and publicists writing today in English, has 
abandoned his late vocations and entered 
Westcott House, the theological college 
at Cambridge, to prepare for ordination to 
priesthood in the Church of England... . 
His earliest religious training was as a 
Unitarian. ... To a reverent and decor- 
ously mystical relationship with an indef- 
inite God of the Unitarian pattern he was 
held, coupled with a superior and proud 
contempt for the intellectual integrity of 
orthodox Christians. . . .’—The Living 
Church. 

(And, incidentally, how’s that for seeing 
ourselves as others see us?) 


When God and Mammon Were, Shall 
We Say, Intertwined 


A quotation from “Daniel Frohman 
Presents” relayed by The Churchman: 

“The brothers Mallory had money to 
invest in rebuilding theaters because that 
was the heyday of financial independence 
in religious journalism—the period in 
which the religious press was the great 
advertising medium of America, from 
which advertising men made enough money 
to finance the first big advertising agen- 
CIES Pee 

Some of those advertising agencies are to 
be congratulated on the complete way in 
which they have cut loose from the ma- 
ternal apron strings. 


Jobs for Grandmas 


Tomorrow and Wednesday New England 
girls wishing jobs as airline stewardesses 
may apply at one of the airline companies 
in Boston. Requirements are: registered 
nurse, not more than five feet five inches 
in height and 120 pounds in weight, 21- 
82 years old. So of course all air steward- 
esses are cute.—Boston Globe. 


More Communists Unmasked 


Our alibi for not getting much work done 
yesterday was the excitement next door— 
our office has a state legislature on one side 
of it and a city park department on the 
other side. The legislators of Massachu- 
setts were smoking out communists while 
they debated whether swearing should be a 
required subject for school teachers. Ac- 
cording to one defender of the swearing law, 
the following persons are dangerous com- 
munists: Justice Felix Frankfurter, Presi- 
dent Conant of Harvard, President Comp- 
ton of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, President Comstock of Radcliffe, 
President Neilson of Smith, Dr. Walter B. 
Cannon of the Harvard Medical School, 
President Herrick of Andover Newton 
Theological School. 

The gentleman’s revelations reinforce 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and Individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals {mn foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Dr. Everett M. Baker, Sunday; 
1.45 p. m., Station WHDH, 880 kilocycles, 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocyeles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kiloeycles. 


Madison, Wis., “Land of Our Fathers,’ Rev. W. 
Rupert Holloway, chairman of program, Thursday, 
7p. m., Station WIBA. 


Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, Tuesday 
1p. m., Station WHBQ. 


New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sun- 
day, 11a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 biloeycles, 


our prejudice against communism. What 
we demand in radicalism is an easy-going 
movement like Single Tax appealing. to 
plain Misters and not requiring that you 
dress for dinner. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D; 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


“MEASURING SUCCESS” 


In much of our denominational work it is sometimes 
difficult to find tangible evidence as to how much 
benefit is derived from our League publications and 
missions. 

Enough testimony is available, however, to encourage 
us in the belief that continued and renewed activity 
in these fields is desired and necessary. This cannot 
be done without additional personal contributions, as 
the League’s budget for both publications and missions 
is now exhausted. 


Send Your Contribution Now to 


Unitarian Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


THE UNITARIAN 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Needs your contributions to maintain 
the current pensions for our older min- 
isters. Ifyou have not yet made your 
annual gift will you not send it prompt- 
ly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant Soees ate 3 for its guests 


hotel Bellevue 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request, 


CHOIR GOWNS, 87-New Black Poplin Pleated- 
Academic style, $3.75 each. Lindner, 425-CR Seventh 
Ave., New York. 


